BUDDHA'S ORIGINAL TEACHING
might have been modified even during his own time, so that he
might not have used the words in their etymological meanings.
So to a large extent we have to depend on tradition. It cannot
be a philological law that the meanings of words will always
conform to their etymology. An idea, because of its relation
and association with other ideas, may have so changed its
connotation as to be different from what it was at the start.
Similarly, there is also the possibility of the tradition undergoing
so great a change or development as to be disconnected with the
origin. Yet in spite of these possibilities, we cannot ignore the
law that any thought can be adequately understood only in the
light of its later developments. These give us the deepest insight
gained so far into it. Only when we find that tradition at a
particular stage had deliberately broken off from the original,
should we resort to philology. And where evidence to prove such
a breaking-off is wanting, we cannot ignore the tradition. Even
when the evidence is found, the tradition up to that point has
to be taken into consideration. It is admitted, and will be shown
later on, that the germs of the Mahayana are to be found in the
Hinayana itself. Dr. Maedi writes: 'The teachings of Sakyamuni
are the seeds, those of Hinayana are the branches, those of
Mahayana are the blossoms and fruits. Long after the seeds were
hidden away, and when the time was ripe, the fruit appeared/'1
As we have seen, la Vallee Poussin holds that the Mahayana is
not even Protestantism, but simply adopts the doctrines of the
Hinayana. And though, as Stcherbatsky tells us, new canons of
Scriptures had to be composed by the Mahayanists, they did not
reject Hinayana but absorbed it by being more comprehensive
and consistent. As the wrords and the ideas of Buddha were dis-
cussed and passed on from generation to generation, newer and
newer significance was discovered in them; and finally his teaching
assumed the forms of the systems of the last schools oi the
Mahayana, at least of the Indian; for some of the Chinese and
the Japanese included in it certain local elements.
II
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The earliest schools of Buddhism are called the Theravada in
Pali, which is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sthaviravada,
1 Quoted from N. Dutt: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 58.
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